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Portrait of Col. William Taylor by Ralph Earl (1751-1801). Lent by the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. Detail 
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Henry Gibbs by an anonymous Boston artist, 1670. Lent by Mrs. 
Alexander Quarrier Smith 


FROM COLONY TO NATION 


On April 21 the Art Institute will open an ex- 
hibition of extraordinary interest called From 
Colony to Nation. This will be a showing of 
American art from early Colonial times up 
to 1815 and in painting, silver and enlarged 
architectural photographs will demonstrate the 
fine workmanship of our seventeenth century 
craftsmen, the growth of a robust American 
viewpoint through the eighteenth century, and 
the final emergence of a many-faceted and 
lively national expression with the firm consol- 
idation of the United States as a forceful unit 
at the close of the War of 1812. 


Colonial American painting developed as a 
result of numerous individual and disassociated 
enterprises. No art schools existed in the Col- 
onies and there was no uniform point of view 
about art, for communication between settle- 
ments was difficult and the mode of life varied 
from colony to colony. In New England and 
the middle colonies towns of sufficient size and 
prosperity grew up fairly early making it pos- 
sible for a painter to find numerous sitters. 
In the South the plantation economy was based 
on the idea of trading crops directly with 
England in exchange for luxury goods. This 
meant that the planters, despite apparent 
wealth, had little ready cash to pay itinerant 
painters. For paintings of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we must turn to the North, especially 
New England where a picture like Henry Gibbs, 
dated 1670, shows a clear-cut, highly decora- 
tive style which was a provincial version of an 
English Court style which had gone out of 
fashion almost a century before. English paint- 
ing had a tradition from medieval times of a 
two-dimensional linear style which showed 
great refinement and taste. From 1531, when 
Hans Holbein settled at the court of Henry 
VIII, to 1723 when Godfrey Kneller died, 
English painting was dominated by a series of 
artists who came over from the continent. They 
did much to change English styles of painting 
but were themselves modified by English taste. 
In the Henry Gibbs portrait a suggestion of 
the Holbein influence and something of the 
realism of the Low Countries is melded with 
the Elizabethan manner. In the provinces of 
England, from which most of the early New 
England settlers came, fashions lagged far 
behind those in vogue at Court and the natural 
conservatism of people living in smaller places 
retarded development even more. Thus the 
provincial painter in Boston in 1670 carries 
on the exquisite refinements of the style of 
Tudor England at a period when Van Dyck and 
Peter Lely had transformed painting at the 
Stuart Court into something quite different. 

Sonie half a century later we.find a similarly 
aristocratic approach to painting among the 
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Patroon families of the Hudson River Valley. 
Kneller was the undisputed head of the English 
school of painting from about 1680 to 1720 and 
some four hundred of his paintings were re- 
produced in mezzotint. These prints were 
widely circulated and served as models for 
many provincial painters including the Hud- 
son Valley group. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
portrait painting was flourishing from Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, to Charleston, South 
Carolina. Probably the most accomplished of 
our painters before the time of Copley was 
Robert Feke, who worked in Boston, Newport, 
New York and Philadelphia in the 1740s. His 
portrait of An Unknown Woman shows great 
facility with lustrous silk and costume acces- 
sories and indicates a desire to be forthright 
in his interpretation of an individual person- 
ality. This portrait in its conventional and 
somewhat stiff pose and elegance of dress, 
like most other portraits done in America at 
this period, follows the style of provincial 
English portraiture. Feke painted in some re- 
spects like his near contemporary in England, 
Joseph Highmore, but his figures are more 
stylized and less at ease with a kind of remote- 
ness which is more compelling than his British 
antecedent. Thomas Hudson, until outmoded 
soon after 1750 by his gifted pupil, Joshua 
Reynolds, was another conventional English 
source of the mid-eighteenth century American 
portrait. Joseph Blackburn, John Hesselius, 
John Wollaston and numerous others adhered 
more or less to the same type. 

John Singleton Copley, who was by far the 
best of our Colonial painters, had a natural 
gift for painting which enabled him to gain 
technical skill at an early age. In many of his 
portraits he followed the pose and style of the 
English portrait painters and made free use 
of mezzotin's in order to keep up with current 
fashions. Since Copley had been born in this 
country and had not studied abroad he learned 
the English style from Smibert and Blackburn, 
both English trained, and from Feke who, 
though American born, had assimilated the 


English manner. As Copley matured he de- 
veloped a remarkable quality in his style that 
was wholly unlike anything in the European 
tradition. This quality was realism. He painted 
his sitters in a cold, hard light exactly as he 
saw them with the result that his portraits, 
especially those of older people, have extra- 
ordinary character and power. Portraits such 
as Mrs. Thomas Boylston, Mrs. Sylvanus 
Bourne, Epes Sargent and the Mifflins show 
Copley’s great insight and rare ability to pen- 
etrate beneath the surface of his sitters’ per- 
sonalities. This quality may be regarded as 
peculiarly American. His realism had an oc- 
casional forerunner in such a picture as Feke’s 
Reverend Hiscox and was partially the result 
of the strong character and independence of 
spirit of the sitter. 

Copley left Boston in 1774, on the eve of 
the Revolution, never to return to this country. 
Matthew Pratt, Charles Willson Peale and 
others had preceded him by a short time in 
going to London to study with Benjamin West, 
the Pennsylvania Quaker painter who settled 
there in 1763 and was destined to be the teacher 
of a long line of American artists traveling 
abroad. Pratt, Peale and Gilbert Stuart were 
to return and change the direction of American 
painting after the Revolution. Although the 
main stream of painting in America showed the 
impact of European training on our artists. 
there still remained a realistic attitude toward 
portraiture which was more in the Copley tradi- 
tion. In this category we find the early work 
of Trumbull and in general the painters of 
the Connecticut Valley such as Ralph Earl 
(especially his early work), and in the little 
known painters like McKay, Joseph Steward 
and Reuben Moulthrop. 

In order to show scenes of the Revolution 
and to do imposing portraits of our leaders, 
artists were in demand. Those who had been 
trained in Benjamin West’s studio in London 
had the greatest prestige and were given the 
principal commissions. Gilbert Stuart became 
the chief portrait painter, especially noted for 
his many likenesses of Washington; Charles 
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Willson Peale was also a leading portrait 
painter as well as being the head of a large 
family of artists, and John Trumbull attained 
fame for historical compositions. 

These men regardless of the variances of 
their styles were not thought of as belonging 
to one locality but were considered American 
painters and much of their work concerned 
personalities and events that were of common 
interest to all Americans. American art was no 
longer based on the rather limited tradition 
of English provincial portraiture but could 
now take its place in the broader tradition of 
western art. The realism which gave our Colo- 
nial art special distinction and a character 
of its own continued to be a factor in the art 
of the young nation. A far wider horizon was 
now open to the painter for the spirit of na- 
tionalism bred an interest in the country itself 
and in the events and people responsible for 
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Portrait of an Unknown Woman by Robert Feke 
(1706/10-after 1750). Lent by The Brooklyn Museum 


the new status. Landscape painting developed 
into one of the major fields of American 
painting. 

After the Revolution a great sense of nation- 
alism grew up which caused an interest not 
only in the portraiture of national heroes but 
also in historical scenes related io the war 
and phases of the early Republic. With the 
turn of the century America was infused 
with the spirit of romanticism. Nature was 
admired for its own sake and men’s achieve- 
ments were ever a source of interest. With 
the conclusion of the War of 1812 America 
felt herself secure as a nation of the first order. 

Some of the leading personalities in many 
fields who will be included in the exhibition 
are Cotton Mather, the noted New England 
minister, Commodore Tyng, a Colonial naval 
man, John Phillips, a great educator, Robert 
Fulton, who invented the steamboat, Benjamin 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mifflin by John Singleton Copley (1738-1815). Lent by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and James Madison. Charles Willson 
Peale’s Washington at the Surrender of York- 
town has been lent by the State House at 
Annapolis, and the famous Gilbert Stuart life 
portrait of Washington, known as the Lans- 
downe Washington, is coming from the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. 

The exhibition will be composed of paint- 
ings, silver and architectural photographs and 
will be on view in Gallery 50 and the entire 
East Wing (G51-G61) from April 21 through 
June 19. About eighty pieces of the finest 
American silver have been selected by Meyric 
R. Rogers, Curator of Decorative Arts, and 
will be installed in a separate gallery in spe- 


cially constructed and lighted cases. Archi- 
tecture will be shown through enlarged 
photographs which have been assembled by 
Turpin Bannister, Head of the Department of 
Architecture at the University of Illinois. About 
one hundred twenty-five paintings covering the 
period from 1670 to 1815 have been gathered 
from museums and collections in a wide area 
from Maine to South Carolina. This section of 
the exhibition has been prepared by two As- 
sociate Curators of Painting, Hans Huth and 
myself, who spent several weeks visiting mu- 
seums, colleges, historical societies and private 
collections in order to examine paintings of 
the period. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET 


George Washington (Lansdowne Portrait) by Gilbert 
Stuart (1755-1828). Lent by the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts 


SILVER IN THE EXHIBITION 


Thanks to the generous cooperation of sister 
institutions fortunate in the possession of great 
collections of early American silver, the Art 
Institute has been able to assemble a group 
of some ninety pieces representing the highest 
achievements of the American silversmiths dur- 
ing the Colonial and early Federal periods. 
Probably unique in its scope and concentration 
of quality, the exhibition offers an exceptional 
opportunity for enjoyment and study. 

It is not by accident that the work of the 
silversmith during these periods offers the 
richest evidence of our heritage in the craft 
arts. Miscellaneous coins and silver bullion 
wrought into useful forms furnished not only 
marks of material success and acquaintance 
with the amenities of living but, before the 
industrial era with its securities: and safe de- 
posit boxes, offered one of the few ways to 
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Sugar Box by John Coney (1655-1722), Boston, about 1700. The gift of the great-great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of the original owner to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the lender 


preserve “rainy day” assets in a readily real- 
izable form. The cost of working the silver 
into spoons, cups and even more elaborate 
shapes was in those days only a fraction of the 
bullion value of the finished piece. 

This acounts for the amount and high qual- 
ity of the silversmiths’ work in the early days 
of the New England and New Netherlands 
settlements and explains in part the transplanta- 
tion of European standards to these shores 
even during the early days of colonization, 
which we are apt to think of as largely devoid 
of the niceties and comforts of life. 

The finest work of the American silversmiths, 
as represented in that of Jeremiah Dummer 
(1645-1718), John Coney (1655-1722) and 
Edward Winslow (1669-1753) of Boston and 
of Pieter van Dyck (1684-1750) and Cornelius 
Kierstede (1675-1757) of New York and New 


Haven corresponds to that of the great Restora- 
tion and Queen Anne craftsmen of England. 
Silversmiths of Philadelphia such as Philip 
Syng, Jr. and Joseph Richardson, Sr. joined 
their northern contemporaries during the pre- 
Revolutionary period. After the Revolution the 
taste of the Classic Revival is shown in the work 
of the celebrated Paul Revere (1735-1818) 
and that of numerous craftsmen in all the 
principal cities and towns of the Atlantic sea- 
board, many of them the sons and grandsons 
of famous early makers. 

The skill and versatility of the early crafts- 
man is perhaps best shown in the work of John 
Coney which is represented in the exhibition 
by twelve superb pieces, the pride of the collec- 
tions from which they have been drawn. 


MEYRIC R. ROGERS 
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The exquisite group of gold snuff boxes from 
the collection of Mr. Harry Blum offers a rare 
opportunity to enjoy and study what might 
be considered the essence of eighteenth cen- 
tury craftsmanship in the fields of goldsmith 
and enamel work. An expert in ancient jewelry 
for more than thirty years, Mr. Blum, with 
great care and a delicate taste, has reserved 
these fancies for his own pleasure and thus 
built up a collection that finds very few rivals 
in this country. 

Gold snuff boxes, chased and engraved, set 
with jewels, enameled with translucent colors 
or decorated with miniatures, form the core of 
the exhibition. Some are of a rectangular form, 
others octagonal or oval. The lids, which still 
close with an amazing precision, have the most 
ingeniously constructed hinges in order to 
avoid an accumulation of tobacco powder in 
the corners. A few boxes served other purposes 
than for snuff. A gold case with enameled 
figures contains twe perfume bottles and a tiny 
funnel, a toilet étui is filled with small instru- 
ments and the most recent object is one of the 
well-known Easter eggs which Nicholas II 
presented to the Czarina shortly before the 
imperial family was executed. 

Most of the tabatiéres on exhibition were 
made during the second half of the eighteenth 
century and are of Paris provenience, where the 
whole fashion started in the days of Louis XIV, 
but we also find boxes from London and 
Vienna. Some of the finest Parisian bijoutiers, 
such as Barriére, Génard, Drais and Vachette, 
are represented, and among the miniaturists 
are famous men like Courtois of Paris and 
Schindler of Vienna. 

Snuffing was a strange habit (“a filthie 
custome” James I would have said) but the rich 
—and expensive—boxes and the elegant way 
they were handled transformed this habit to 
a sort of social rite. It offered good opportuni- 
ties to “scent” the conversation, to show polite- 
ness or, as Talleyrand once remarked, to collect 
the thoughts, thus becoming an essential of 
diplomacy, for a man had time to compose his 
features while he opened his box and extracted 
a pinch. 

The thirty-four boxes are on loan for an 
unlimited period and have recently been put 
on exhibition in a small room, G-6, especially 


constructed for the purpose. 
OSWALD GOETZ 


A LOAN EXHIBITION OF BIJOUTERIES 


Box with miniature of Lady Caroline Russell, Duchess of Marlborough, 
Paris, about 1775, by N.C.D. Miniature painted by N. A. Courtois 


Box with classical subject, Paris, 1763, by Jean Joseph Barriére 
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Box set with moss agates, Paris, (1789?) by A. J. M. Vachette 


Gold and agate box with watch, London, 1742/43. Watch by Fred de Veere 
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THE TERRACE 


In our skeptical age the fate of a painting too 
often hangs on the artist’s name. Take away 
the label and it may suffer any number of in- 
dignities such as being expelled from a great 
collection or pushed into some dark corner. 
We have a dread of anonymity and yesterday’s 
masterpiece becomes today’s daub simply be- 
cause some scholar denies it to Titian or Rem- 
brandt. Though the public is unaware of the 
fact, most older paintings left the easel un- 
signed and are today “given” to this or that 
artist by experts trained in the history of art. 

Even a signature is no guarantee of identity. 
Over the centuries the name on a canvas may 
have been forged to raise the price or to tickle 
the vanity of the owner. With certain excep- 
tions the whole development of painting, as we 
know it, rests on guesses, connoisseurship, a 
mass of more or less related documents and the 
will to believe what scholars tell us. 

Meanwhile the painting itself does not 
change. Though it may suddenly be declared 
illegitimate its qualities remain the same and 
we sometimes have the strange spectacle of 
experts turning against a work which genera- 
tions before have loved and venerated. Some 
such a condition surrounds the lovely Dutch 
painting of the seventeenth century, The Ter- 
race, recently bought for the Art Institute 
through the Robert Alexander Waller Fund. 

Its history goes back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury where, in a princely collection, it was 
admired as a Gabriel Metsu and bore a Metsu 
signature. All down the nineteenth century it 
was called a major work by that skillful painter 


of Dutch manners. Then, the inscription was 
discovered to be false and the picture was at- 
tributed to Pieter de Hooch, a contemporary 
of Metsu’s, to whom, indeed, it seems to have 
closer resemblance. 

As a de Hooch it was bought and sold for 
high prices and once graced a world-famous 
private collection in London. But bad days 
were ahead for it. In 1921 the Dutch scholar, 
Hofstede de Groot, began digging deeper into 
the work of certain minor masters, among 
them an artist by the name of Hendrik van 
der Burch. In 1929 Dr. W. R. Valentiner, an- 
other authority on Dutch painting, identified 
some forty pictures by van der Burch and as- 
signed The Terrace to this shadowy and in- 
conspicuous figure. Almost immediately the 
picture was dishonored and, in spite of its 
originality of design and qualities of color and 
atmosphere, led an unhappy life until it was 
finally purchased for Chicago. 

There is no doubt of its age for it has been 
exhaustively tested in the scientific labora- 
tory. Everything points to its having been 
painted in Holland in the 1650's. We can go 
further. Its artist was clearly influenced by 
the masters of Delft. In that little city just at 
this time a wholly new pictorial impulse was 
taking shape. In painting scenes of Dutch life, 
interiors and gardens of the prosperous 
burgher class, Vermeer, the leader of the move- 
ment, and Pieter de Hooch, his close contem- 
porary, were abandoning the older descriptive 
and somewhat detailed rendering of nature and 
striving for monumental design in the small. 
The greyed and brown and black tones were 
being lightened by exquisite passages of blue 
and pale yellow and vermilion. Traditional per- 
spective was replaced by abrupt, striking and 
original adventures in space and over all the 
picture was floated a delicate atmospheric veil 
in which the silvery light of the Netherlands 
was enriched by motes of gold. From Rem- 
brandt, by way of Karel Fabritius, who was 
Rembrandt’s pupil and Vermeer’s teacher, 
came a new sensitivity in the handling of pig- 
ment by which color, ground in the finest oils, 
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came to be applied expressively rather than for 
commonplace effects of realism. It is precisely 
here that The Terrace belongs as a remarkable 
example of these progressive tendencies of the 
1650's. 

Its painter was obsessed by the new daring 
in perspective. Like so many works of this 
period the scene is glimpsed through a win- 
dow, here flung open upon a somewhat Italian- 
ate Dutch garden where, with the usual slow 
gravity of these artists, a man is pictured as 
offering a glass of wine to a young woman. 
Every device is explored to take the eye back 
into space. The composition is framed in a 
scaffolding of rectangles repeated in smaller 
and smaller size into the background. At the 
right these diminishing verticals and horizon- 
tals are placed obliquely in the window and in 
the brick wall of the house which act somewhat 
like theatre wings. A system of diagonal lines, 
starting with the surprising “close-up” of an 
officer’s belt and sword which juts forward 
from the window ledge, creates a zig-zag move- 
ment back into distance. Within the shallow 
planes (the terrace, the balustrade, the closing 
wall) musical instruments, furniture, figures, 
sculpture and trees are adroitly fitted together 
into a recessive movement in which color spots, 
starting with the brightest red in the sword 
belt and the strongest blue in the velvet up- 
holstery of a chair, build back, ever greyer and 
less intense, to end with landscape and sky. 

Light, in this aerial perspective, flickers 
down through the grape leaves of the arbor 
and falls strongly on the table and fluttering 
shapes of music pages and open books. Deli- 
cately modulated in a silver tone it enlivens the 
entire picture, seeming to expand and unify 
the diverse elements of this complicated design. 

But one must not claim for The Terrace the 
greatness of a Vermeer. The artist imperfectly 
understood the all-consuming grandeur with 
which Vermeer hollowed out space. He was 
unable to reduce and simplify his material as 
Vermeer had done and there is little of the 
magic of mood and tenderness which the genius 
of the Delft school achieved from an equally 


insignificant theme. He is closer to Pieter de 
Hooch but lacks the geometric dryness which 
at times invaded de Hooch’s interiors, marvel- 
ous as they are in their perfect patterns. The 
painter of The Terrace has a well defined per- 
sonality of his own. The delicate tact with 
which he orders his scheme of color and above 
all the way he employs the element of light set 
him somewhat apart from other Delft painters 
of his day. 

Dr. Valentiner has discovered few facts 
about Hendrik van der Burch beyond a date 
or two which place him in Delft or Leyden or 
Amsterdam. He is now inclined to identify him 
with a Hendrik van der Borcht, a native of 
Frankenthal, Germany. Both van der Borcht’s 
father and he were employed by Thomas How- 
ard, Earl of Arundel, the great historic figure 
who was one of the most famous collectors of 
old masters the world has seen. Arundel is 
known to have sent the son to Italy to study and 
Dr. Valentiner finds the semi-classical garden 
in The Terrace suggestive of those years which 
the younger van der Borcht spent in Rome and 
Florence. All this is interesting conjecture but 
throws little light upon the painter of the im- 
pressive picture in the Art Institute. 

Beyond such suggestions the canvas, as a 
typical Delft production, embodies that new 
spirit of tranquility which was coming into 
Dutch life. In 1648 the Treaty of Westphalia 
was signed; the long drawn out chaos of war 
was at an end. Ever wealthier, the rising Dutch 
bourgeoisie planted their formal gardens and 
introduced into their handsome homes carpets 
from Asia Minor (like the one on the table) 
and produced in Delft, itself, those jugs and 
vases in blue and white, one of which the 
painter here has prominently displayed in the 
center of his composition. Many of the better 
artists of the time reflect this light of content- 
ment which was settling over Holland. It per- 
vades their static pictures of elegant life, and 
combines with an order in design and a har- 
mony in color to produce an art which has 
charmed us for three hundred years. 

DANIEL CATTON RICH 
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The Terrace by Hendrik van der Burch 


The Terrace by Hendrik van der Burch. Detail 
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The Terrace by Hendrik van der Burch. The Robert Alexander Waller Fund 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


Members’ Series 


The April production in the Members’ Series 
will be George and Margaret by Gerald Savory. 
This comedy, which played for a successful 
season in New York, deals with a family in 
which both father and mother are the most 
absent-minded people in dramatic literature. 
You would also enjoy meeting their friends, 
George and Margaret, who are coming to tea. 
It wiil provide the audience with an amusing 
evening in the theatre. The play will open on 
April 7 and continue through April 24, nightly, 
with the exceptions of Mondays and with one 
matinee on Thursday, April 21. 

The last production of the current season will 
be a North American premier. The play is The 
Return to Earth by the Mexican playwright, 
Miguel Lira. The play has already been pro- 
duced in a number of South and Central Amer- 
ican countries and much praised by the critics. 
Arrangements are being made for the design 
of the production by a Mexican artist. The play 
will open on May 5 and play through May 22, 
nightly, with the exceptions of Mondays and 
with one matinee on Thursday, May 19. 


Children’s Theatre 


The last play of the season is now in perform- 
ance. It is The Elves and the Shoemaker by 
Nora Tully and Charlotte B. Chorpenning. It 
is concerned with training a very young elf 
to learn his magic trade. The play will be 
presented Saturdays at 2:30 through June 4; 
Saturday morning, April 30, at 10:30; and 
Sundays at 3:00, April 24 through May 22. 


OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Permanent Reservations 


The programs for the April and May produc- 
tions in the Members’ Series will carry the order 
blanks for the 1949-50 season. Members re- 
newing their reservations for next season must 
do so not later than June 1. Those who expect 
to attend the performances of the Members’ 
Series with some regularity are advised to ob- 
tain permanent reservations, which will assure 
them of the best seats available for the entire 
season. New season subscriptions will be filled 
in accordance with the date they are received 
at the Box Office. Full instructions are carried 
on this order blank together with the playing 
dates for next season. 


NOTES 


Annual Spring Tea 


The Annual Spring Tea will be given by the 
Members of the Art Institute on Friday, May 
20 at 3:45 p.m. in McKinlock Court. The tea 
will honor currently exhibiting Chicago artists 
and other distinguished artists who may be in 
the city. Members and their personal guests 
pay fifty cents each. 


Summer Sketch Class 


The Six-Week Special Summer Sketch Class 
for children of Members will begin at 10:30 
a.m. on Tuesday, July 12, and run through 
August 16, in Fullerton Hall. Children from 
six years to high school age will be included. 
Tickets may be obtained at the door on July 12 
where charcoal and paper can be purchased 
for ten cents. Mrs. Margaret Myers will be the 
instructor. 


Glee Club Concerts 


The final concert of the 1948-1949 season of the 
Glee Club of the School of the Art Institute will 
be presented on Wednesday, June 1, and Sun- 
day, June 5, at 3:00 p.m. in Blackstone Hall. 
The Glee Club is conducted by Charles Fabens 
Kelley and Earl Mitchell is the accompanist. 
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Exhibitions 


From Colony to Nation 


An exhibition of early American painting, silver and architecture from 1650 to the end of the War 
of 1812. Galleries 50, G-51-61: April 21-June 19 


American Textiles 
A group of American textiles of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries from the Institute 


collection shown in connection with the current exhibition, From Colony to Nation. 
Galleries A-1, 2, 3: May 17-October 1 


Society for Contemporary American Art 
This is the ninth annual exhibition of the Society. The Art Institute has the privilege of selecting 


any painting or piece of sculpture from this exhibition for the permanent collection. 
Galleries 52 and 53: May 11-June 12 


Society of Typographic Arts 

The fourth annual exhibition of this organization which is well known for the quality of its typo- 
graphic layouts. Gallery 11: Through April 10 
The Art Institute Presents Toulouse-Lautrec 

Paintings, drawings and prints belonging to the Art Institute. This is considered one of the most 


comprehensive collections of the work of Toulouse-Lautrec in existence. 
Galleries G-52-58: July 6-August 21 


The Chicago Tribune Third Annual Better Rooms Competition 


The exhibition will consist of prize winning entries in the Interior Design Contest. 


Blackstone Hall: May 21-June 12 


Snuff Boxes from the Collection of Harry H. Blum 
This superb group represents the acme of the art and craft of the goldsmith, lapidary and enameler 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Gallery G-6: Indefinite 


Chinese Ceremonial Bronzes 
An important collection covering a range of more than a thousand years. Loaned by Avery Brundage 
from his private collection. Gallery M-2: Indefinite 


Japanese Prints by Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849) 


A special exhibition of this great landscape master’s work in celebration of the centenary of his 
death. Gallery H-5: April 11-May 29 


The Woodcut Through Six Centuries 
The exhibition gives a survey of the development of the woodcut from its earliest to its most modern 


phases. Gallery 11: April 15-May 29 


Prints by Goya 
A group of the Art Institute’s finest examples of Goya’s etchings. The exhibition contains a large 
selection of the recently acquired edition of “Los Caprichos”. Gallery 17: Through June 
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Exhibitions 


Renaissance Bronzes and Goldsmith Work 


Lent by Rudolph de Gutmann, formerly of Vienna. His collection, “bought” by the Nazis for the 
Hitler Museum in Linz, Austria, was recovered from the salt mines and recently brought to this 
country. Gallery A-17: Indefinite 


American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 


Thirty-seven scale models of furnished American interiors illustrating our decorative development 
from the seventeenth century to the present. Gallery A-12. Closes about June 15 


European Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 
Thirty scale models of furnished European interiors illustrating the main decorative periods from 


late medieval to modern times, principally in England and France. 
Gallery A-12: Opens about July 15 


Our World Through Eastern Eyes 


An interesting exhibition of prints of “foreigners” by Japanese artists of the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury. Gallery H-5: June 3-October 3 


Exhibition of Chinese Paintings by Shao Fang Sheng 

Included in the exhibition are reproductions of the famous murals from the Caves of The Thou- 
sand Buddhas of Tun Huang. Mrs. Shao worked in the caves from 1944 through 1945 under an ap- 
pointment of the Tun Huang Fine Arts Research Institute. Oriental Galleries: July 20-October 3 


Reproduction Textiles by Scalamandre 

An exhibition of curtains and upholstery fabrics constructed from European originals dating from 
the late sixteenth to the early nineteenth century, for use in various historic shrines such as Colonial 
Williamsburg, Kenmore, Monticello and many others. Galleries A-1, 2, 3, 4, 5: April 1-30 


Prints by Felix Vallotton 
Woodcuts and lithographs by an artist of Swiss origin who had great influence on modern composition 
in the graphic arts as well as in painting. Gallery 13: Through April 24 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Miss Helen Parker, Head, offers gal- 
lery tours and lectures by appointment for schools, groups and individuals. 


The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS 
All lectures by Helen Parker. Free to the public in Fullerton Hall at 6:30 p.m. 


April 7 Painting in England 
April 14 Cathedrals in France 
April 21 Paintings in the National Gallery, Washington, D.C. 


April 28 Giotto’s paintings and Bosch’s Paradise explored in motion 
pictures 


May 5 Let’s Visit Ecuador 
May 12 Colony to Nation I 


May 19 Colony to Nation II 
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TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS 


Charles H. Worcester, Honorary President; Chauncey McCormick, President; Robert 
Allerton, Vice-President; Percy B. Eckhart, Vice-President; Russell Tyson, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Walter S. Brewster, Vice-President; Charles F. Glore, Treasurer; David Adler; 
Lester Armour; Frederic C. Bartlett; Chester Dale; Thomas E. Donnelley; Max Epstein; 
Everett D. Graff; Alfred E. Hamill; Frank B. Hubachek; Merle J. Trees; Daniel Catton 
Rich, Director; Charles Fabens Kelley, Assistant Director; Charles Butler, Business 
Manager; Lester Burbank Bridaham, Secretary. 


EX OFFICIO 


Martin H. Kennelly, Mayor of the City of Chicago; James H. Gately, President, Chicago 
Park District; Robert B. Upham, Comptroller of the City of Chicago; Le Roy Woodland, 
Director of Finance and Property, Chicago Park District. 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Daniel Catton Rich, Director 

Charles Fabens Kelley, Assistant Director 

Charles Butler, Business Manager 

Lester Burbank Bridaham, Secretary 

Lloyd W. Brown, Assistant to the Business Manager and to the Secretary 

Louise Lutz, Executive Secretary 

Daniel Catton Rich, Curator of Painting 

Frederick A. Sweet, Associate Curator of Painting and Sculpture 

Hans Huth, Associate Curator of Painting and Sculpture 

Katharine Kuh, Curator of the Gallery of Art Interpretation and Associate Curator of 
Painting and Sculpture 

Ulrich A. Middeldorf, Honorary Curator of Sculpture 

Charles Fabens Kelley, Curator of Oriental Art 

Margaret O. Gentles, Assistant Curator of Oriental Art and Keeper of the Buckingham 
Collection of Japanese Prints 

Helen C. Gunsaulus, Honorary Keeper of the Buckingham Collection of Japanese Prints 

Meyric R. Rogers, Curator of Decorative Arts and Curator of Industrial Arts 

Oswald Goetz, Associate Curator in Charge of Medieval and Renaissance Art 

Mildred Davison, Associate Curator in Charge of Textiles 

Carl O. Schniewind, Curator of Prints and Drawings 

Hugh Edwards, Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 

Harold Joachim, Research Assistant, Department of Prints and Drawings 

Ruth E. Schoneman, Librarian, the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries 

Christine Reb, Assistant Librarian, Ryerson Library 

Dudley Crafts Watson, Membership Lecturer and Extension Lecturer for the Public Schools 

George Buehr, Associate Lecturer 

Addis Osborne, Associate Lecturer 

Helen Parker, Head of the Department of Education 

Hubert Ropp, Dean of the School 

Grace Hammill, Assistant Dean of the School 

Maurice Gnesin, Head of the School of Drama 

Mary Agnes Doyle, Assistant Head of the School of Drama 

Margaret F. Bush, Museum Registrar and Keeper of the Archives 

Katharine Kuh, Editor of the Bulletin. 

Frances M. Houlmont, Head of Reproductions Department 

Peter J. Pollack, Public Relations Counsel 

F. M. Gardner. Manager of Membership Department 

David Rosen, Technical Adviser 

Clarence Buckingham Mitchell, Photographic Adviser 

Ruth C. Roberts, Sales Agent 

Mary Ann Warner, Cafeteria Manager 

J. Francis McCabe, Superintendent of Buildings 

Carl G. Greene, Assistant Superintendent of Buildings 


MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 


Monday Courses 


11:00 a.m. Survey of 
Art 


11:55 a.m. The Key to 
Our Treasures 
2:00 p.m. Clinic of 
Good Taste 
2:00 p.m. Members’ 
Studio, II 


5:45 p.m. Adult Sketch 
Class 


+ 8:00 p.m. Clinic of 


March 28 


The Paintings of 
Manet 
Helen Parker, Club Room 


The Manet Room 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 30 


The Convertible 
Living Room 
Frances Harrington 


Members’ Studio II 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


Adult Sxetch Class 


The Convertible 


April 4 


The French 
Impressionists 
Helen Parker, Club Room 


Memories of Monet 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 32 


Gallery in the Home 
Kathleen Blackshear 


Members’ Studio II 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


Adult Sketch Class 


Travelling at Home in 


April 11 


Renoir 
Helen Parker, Club Room 


Filles, Femmes, Fleures 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 31 


Wait Till You See Our 
New Kitchen 


Frances Harrington 


Members’ Studio II 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


Adult Sketch Class 


Wait Till You See Our 


April 18 
Degas 
Helen Parker, Club Room 


Ballet and Boigneuses 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 32 


From Winter to Summer 
Dr. Watson 


Members’ Studio II 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


Adult Sketch Class 


Eternal Rome 


12:15 p.m. Current Ex- 
hibition Promenades 


2:00 p.m. Art Through 
Travel or Art 
Appreciation 


2:00 p.m. Members’ 
Studio, I 


6:30 p.m. Art Through 
Travel or Art 


Indonesian Art 
Helen Parker, Gallery H-5 


The Human Figure in 
Space 
Kathleen Blackshear 


Members’ Studio I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


The Human Figure in 
Space 


The Woodcut through 


Six Centuries 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 11 


Incaland in the Andes 
Helen Parker 


Members’ Studio I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


The Woodcut through 
Six Centuries 


Our Italian Masters 
Dr. Watson 


Supreme Italian 


Sculptures 
Dr. Watson 


Members’ Studio I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


Paris Yesterday, 
Today and Forever 


Good Taste or Art Living Room Chicago New Kitchen Dr. Watson 
Through Travel Frances Harrington Kathleen Blackshear Frances Harrington 
Friday April 1 April 8 April 15 April 22 
10:00 =~ Sketch § Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 
ass 


From Colony to Nation 
Dr. Watson, Galleries G-52-61 


Eternal Rome 
Dr. Watson 


Members’ Studio I 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 


From Colony to Nation 
Dr. Watson, Galleries G-52-61 


Kathleen Blackshear 


Florence Dibell Bartlett 


Appreciation Kathleen Blackshear George Buehr, Gallery 11 Dr. Watson 
8:00 p.m. Art Through § No Lecture Incaland in the Andes No Lecture Eternal Rome 
Travel Helen Parker Dr. Watson 
. Saturday April 2 April 9 April 16 April 23 
1:10 p.m. The Ray- § A Touch of Fever April Showers The Sparkle of Lights Strange Melody 
mond Fund Classes Mrs, Myers Mrs. Myers Mrs. Myers Mrs. Myers 
for Children 
Sunday April 3 April 10 April 17 April 24 
3:00 p.m. Art Through § Travelling at Home in | California Flowers and | Eternal Rome Eternal Rome 
Travel Chicago Fiestas Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 
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ALL LECTURES TAKE PLACE IN FULLERTON HALL UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


April 25 


Toulouse-Lautrec 
Helen Parker, Club Room 


Aristocrat After Dark 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 42 


May 2 | 


From Colony to Nation 
Helen Parker, Gallery G-52 


From Colony to Nation 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery G-52 


May 9 


From Colony to Nation 
Helen Parker, Gallery G-55 


From Colony to Nation 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery G-55 


May 16 


From Colony to Nation 
Helen Parker, Gallery G-58 


From Colony to Nation 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery G-55 


Art Institute Lec- 
turers: 
Dudley Crafts Watson, 
Helen Parker, George 
Buehr, Addis Osborne 
and staff members. 
Note: At the Adult 
Sketch Class. for Nov- 


Color Schemes in the | Art Institute School An Outdoor Living | Lovely Gardens Around | ices, Mondays and Fri- 
Garden Style Show Room the World days, materials are 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson, Commentator Dr. Watson Dr. Watson (Final) available for 15 cents. 
On Sundays the Art 
Members Studio II through Travel lectures 
(Final) are open to the public 
i . at a charge of 60 cents, 
Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class including the Federal 
(Final) tax. Members are ad- 
Color Schemes in the | Art Institute School mitted free of charge; 
Garden Style Show families of Members 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson, Commentator and their out-of-town 
(Final) guests must pay the tax. 
April 29 May 6 May 13 May 20 September 23 
Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class 
(Final) 


From Colony to Nation 
Frederick A. Sweet, Gal- 
leries G-52-61 


From Colony to Nation 
Mr. Buehr, Galleries G-52-61 


From Colony to Nation 
Dr. Watson, Galleries G-52-58 


From Colony to Nation 
Dr. Watson, Galleries G-52-58 


School of the Art Insti- 
tute Exhibition 
Dr. Watson, Galleries G-52-60 


Giotto’s Frescoes and | Belgium and Holland Sculpture to Love and | Switzerland and the | Summer Rhapsody, 
Bosch’s “Paradize” in | 2r- Watson to Own Riviera 1949 
Motion Pictures Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Sy. Weteon 
Helen Parker 
Members’ Studio I Members’ Studio I 
(Final) Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 
Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 
Eternal Rome From Colony to Nation Switzerland and the | From Colony to Nation | Summer Rhapsody, 
Dr. Watson Mr. Buehr, Galleries G-52-58 Riviera Dr. Watson, Galleries G-52-58 1949 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 
No Lecture Belgium and Holland No Lecture Switzerland and _ the | No Program 
Dr. Watson Riviera 
Dr. Watson 

April 30 May 7 May 14 May 21 September 24 
Inner Rhythms The Lost Chord Lines of Life My Future (Final) | I'll Always Remember 
Mrs. Myers Mrs. Myers Urs. Myers Mrs. Myers | Mr. Osborne, Mrs. Myers 
May 1 May 8 | May 15 May 22 | September 25 
Belgium and Holland Belgium and Holland Switzerland and the j Switzerland and the | Summer Rhapsody, 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson | Riviera Riviera 1949 

| Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 
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SEMINAR ON 
EARLY AMERICAN ART 


. To be held in Fullerton Hall under the auspices 
of The Scammon Fund on Wednesday, May 4. 


Members wishing to attend the Seminar held in 
connection with From Colony to Nation, an 
exhibition of American painting, silver and 
architecture from 1650 to 1815, which will be 
on view at the Art Institute from April 21 to 
June 19, should write to Frederick A. Sweet, 
Associate Curator of Painting and Sculpture, 
for tickets. The tickets will be issued in the 
order of application to the capacity of Fuller- 
ton Hall. Each Member is entitled to one ticket - 
but may also request one additional guest 
ticket. Members are urged to write for tickets 
as soon as possible indicating which ones of the 


four illustrated programs they wish to attend. 
John Phillips by Joseph Steward (1752-1822). Lent by Dartmouth 
College. To be included in the exhibition From Colony to Nation 


Session Three Historic Silver of Colony and 
2:00 p.m. Nation (1650-1810) 


Session Ons Social Background of Early 


10:30 a.m, American ‘Art (1715-1815) 


A century in the development 
of the intellectual and cultural 
ideas of the American people. 
Carl Bridenbaugh, Direc- 
tor, Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Session Two, Town and Plantation Arch- 
11:45 a.m, itecture 

A discussion of the physical 

setting provided by American 

architects for Colonial mer- 

chants and planters. Turpin 

C. Bannister, Head, Depart- 


ment of Architecture, Univer- 


sity of Illinois 


Illustrating stylistic develop- 
ment, regional differencesand 
cultural backgrounds. John 
Marshall Phillips, Direc- 
tor, Yale University Art Gal- 
lery 


Session Four The First 150 Years of Amer- 
3:15 p.m. ican Painting 

The development from aristo- 
cratic to realistic portraiture 
and the emergence of a ma- 
ture style in the late eight- 
eenth century. James 
Thomas Flexner, author of 
First Flowers of Our Wilder- 
ness, John Singleton Copley 
and other books 
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